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Having received through the attention of Judge 
Kelly, M. C., a copy of “The Preliminary Report 
of the Eighth Census, (1860,)” we find it contain- 
ing much matter of interest to the citizens of the 
United States. 

The labour of collecting the statistics arranged in 
the Report, was performed by sixty-four marshals, 
and four thousand four hundred and seventeen as- 
sistants, at a cost of a million and a quarter dol- 


lars 


as will be likely to interest its readers. 

“The actual increase of the entire free and slave 
population from 1850 to 1860, omitting the Indian 
tribes, was 8,225,464, and the rate per cent. is 
set down at 35.46; while from 1840 to 1850 the 
positive increment of all classes was 6,122,423, 
yet the ratio of gain was 35.87 per cent. No 
more striking evidence can be given of the rapid 
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New England States. But while statistical science 
may demonstrate within narrow limits the number 
of persons who may extract a subsistence from each 
square mile of arable land, it cannot compute with 
any reasonable approach to certainty the additional 
population, resident on the same soil, which may 
obtain its living by the thousand branches of arti- 
ficial industry which the demands of society and 
civilization have created. 

“ South Carolina has gained during the decade 
35,201 inhabitants of all conditions, equal to 5.27 
per cent. Of this increase 16,825 are whites, and 
the remainder free coloured and slaves. It is per- 
haps a little remarkable that the relative increase 
of the free coloured class in this State was more 
considerable than that of any other. As their 
number, 9,914, is so small as to excite neither ap- 
prehension or jealousy among the white race, the 
increase is probably due both to manumission and 
natural causes. This State has made slower pro- 
gress during the last term than any other in the 
south, having advanced only from 27.28 to 28.72 
inhabitants to the square mile. 

“ Tennessee, it will be observed, has made but 
the moderate gain of 10.68 per cent. for all classes. 


coloured 13.67, and slaves 15.14. 

“The next lowest in the rate of increase in the 
list of Southern States is Virginia, whose gain upon 
her aggregate population, in 1850, was 174,657, 
equal to 12.29 per cent. The white class, gained 
152,611, or 17.06 per cent., the slaves 18,337, or 
3.88 per cent. 

“These are examples of the States wherein the 


advancement of our country in the first element of| population has advanced with the slowest progress 


- national progress than that the increase of its in- 
habitants during the last ten years is greater by 
more than 1,000,000 of souls than the whole popu- 
lation in 1810, and nearly as great as the entire 
number of people in 1820. That the whole of tbis 
gain is not from natural increase, but is, in part, 
derived from the influx of foreigners seeking here 
homes for themselves and their children, is a fact 
which may justly enhance rather than detract 
from the satisfaction wherewith we should regard 
this augmentation of our numbers. 

_ “Thus far in our history, no State has declined 
10 population. Vermont has remained nearly sta- 
tionary, and is saved from a positive loss of inhabi- 
tants by only one-third of one per cent. New 
Hampshire, likewise, bas gained but slowly, her 
Ierement being only 8,097, or two and one-half 
Per cent. on that of 1850. Maine has made the 
satisfactory increase of 45,110 or 7.74 per cent. 
The old agricultural states may be said to be filled 
Up, so far as regards the resources adapted to a ru- 
tal population in the present condition of agricul- 
tural science. The conditions of their increase un- 

rgo a change upon the general occupation and 
allotment of their areas. Manufactures and com- 


. Of this aggregate increase the whites have gained 
We shall make such extracts for “The Friend,” |at the rate of 9.24 per cent. upon 1850, the free 


the past ten years. Turning now to the States 
which have made the most rapid advance, we find 
that New York has increased from 3,097,394 to 
3,880,735, exhibiting an augmentation of 783,341 
inhabitants, being at the rate of 25.29 per cent. 
The free coloured population has fallen off 64 
since 1850, a diminution to be accounted for pro- 
bably by the operation of the fugitive slave law, 
which induced many coloured persons to migrate 
further north. 

“The gain of Pennsylvania has been in round 
numbers 595,000. In that state the free coloured 
have increased about 3,000. The greater mildness 
of the climate and a milder type of the prejudices 
connected with this class of population, the result 
of benevolent influences and its proximity to the 
slavebolding States, may account for the fact that 
this race holds its own in Pennsylvania, while un- 
dergoing a diminution in the State next adjoining 
on the north. 

“‘ Minnesota was chiefly unsettled territory at 
the date of the Seventh Census; its large present 
population, 173,855, as shown by the returns, is 
therefore nearly clear gain. 

“The vast region of ‘Texas ten years since was 


merce, then, come in to supply the means of sub-| comparatively a wilderness. It has now a popula- 

fistenee to an excess of inhabitants beyond what tke/|tion of over 600,000, and the rate of its increase 
“inary cultivation of the soil can sustain. This, is given as 184 per cent. 

Polnt in the progress of population has been reached,} “Illinois presents the most wonderful example | of 12.33 per cent. in ten years, showing an annual 

and, perhaps, passed in most, if not all, of the of great, continuous, aud healthful increaye. In|increase of one per cent. This result includes the 


1830 Illinois contained 157,445 inhabitants; in 
1840, 476,183; in 1850, 851,470; in 1860, 1,- 
711,951. The gain during the last decade was 
therefore, 860,481, or 101.06 per cent. So large 
a population, more than doubling itself in ten years, 
by the regular course of settlement and natural in- 
crease, is without a parallel. The conditions to 
which Illinois has attained under the progress of 
the last thirty years is a monument of the blessings 
of industry, enterprise, peace, and free institutions. 

“The growth of Indiana in population, though 
less extraordinary than that of her neighbouring 
State, has been most satisfactory, her gain during 
the decade having been 362,000, or more than 36 
per cent. upon her number in 1850. 

“ Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa fhave partici- 
pated to the full extent in the surprising develop- 
ment of the north-west. The remarkable health- 
fulness of the climate of that region seems to more 
than compensate for its rigors, and the fertility of 
the new soil leads men eagerly to contend with and 
overcome the harshness of the elements, The en- 
ergies thus called into action have, in a few years, 
made the States of the northwest the granary of 
Europe, and that section of our Union which, 
within the recollections of living men, was a 
wilderness, is now the chief source of supply in 
seasons of scarcity for the suffering millions of an- 
other continent. 

“ Looking cursorily over the returns, it appears 
that the fifteen slaveholding States contain 12,240,- 
000 inhabitants, of whom 8,039,000, are whites, 
251,000 free coloured persons, and 3,950,000 are 
slaves. The actual gain of the whole population 
in those States from 1850 to 1860, was 2,627,000, 
equal to 27.33 per cent. The slaves advanced in 
numbers 749,931, or 23.44 per cent. This does 
not include the slaves of the District of Columbia, 
who decreased 502 in the course of the ten years. 
The nineteen free States and seven Territories, to- 
gether with the federal District, contained accord- 
ing to the Eighth Census, 19,201,546 persons, in- 
cluding 27,749 Indians; of whom 18,936,579 were 
white, and 237,218 free coloured. The increase 
of both clases was 5,598,603, or 41.24 per cent. 
No more satisfactory indication of the advancing 
prosperity of the country could be desired than 
this general and remarkable progress in population. 
North and South we find instances of unprecedented 
gains, as in the case of Illinois, just adverted to, 
In the southwest the great State of Missouri has 
increased by the number of 500,000 inhabitants, 
which is within a fraction of 74 per cent. It is 
due to candor to state that the marked dispropor- 
tion between the rate of gain in the north and south 
respectively, is manifestly to some extent caused 
by the larger number of immigrants who settle in 
the former section, on account of congeniality of 
climate, the variety of occupation, the dignity 
wherewith respectable employment is invested, and 
the freedom of labour.” 

“In the interval from 1850 to 1860, the total 
free colored population of the United States in- 
creased from 434,449 to 488,005, or at the rate 
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number of slaves liberated and those who have es-|been 4,130,000, had they gained at the same ratio| which the Spirit givesin a rightly exercised under. 


caped from their owners, together with the natura] |as during the preceding ten years. 


increase. In the same decade the slave popula- 


tion, omitting those of the Indian tribes west of| between the pace at which the white and colored 
Arkansas, increased 23.39 per cent., and the white races are advancing in this country. While the 


population 37.97 per cent., which rates exceed | 
that of the free colored by twofold, and three or| 
fourfold, respectively. Inversely, these compari- 
sons imply an excessive mortality among the free 


colored, which is particularly evident in the large|per cent. against 757 per cent. for the whites.” 


cities. Thus, in Boston during the five years end- 
ing with 1859, the city registrar observes: ‘ The! 
number of colored births was one less than the 
number of marriages, and the deaths exceeded the 
births in the proportion of nearly two to one.’ In 
Providence, where a very correct registry has been 
in operation under the superintendence of Dr. 
Snow, the deaths are one in twenty-four of the| 
colored; and in Philadelphia during the last six) 
months of the census year, the new city registra- 





|more and more favorable to this part of our popu- 


‘large numbers of slaves shall be hereafter emanci- 


standing; as it is written, ‘I will pray with the 
Spirit, and with the understanding also.’ Non. 
sense proceeds not from the ability which the Spirit 
giveth. But what is nonsense? Here it may be 
difficult to draw a line. ‘ For the preaching of the 
cross is, to them that perish, foolishness:’ and ‘the 
foolishness of God is wiser than man,’ 

“Eighth month Ist, 1780. In the week-day 
meeting at Horslydown, something opened by way 
of ministry; but waiting under the opening, silenee 
seemed most advisable; and after long sitting, the 
meeting closed lively. I had rather refrain from 
speaking, when perhaps I might have spoken with 
a degree of profit, than at any time to speak un- 
profitably. ‘There are, comparatively speaking, 
but few ministers left amongst us; yet frequently 
many words are uttered. The following sentiment, 
contained in the Apology of that skilful minister 
of Christ, Robert Barclay, is therefore, I think, 
















“ It is important to observe the growing disparity 


whites, from 1850 to 1860, gained 38 per cent., 
the slaves and free colored increased somewhat 
less than 22 per cent., and the total increase of the 
free colored and slaves for 70 years was but 485 


“ According to the best estimates, the total 
population of the United States at the close of the 
present century will be about a hundred millions. 
All observing persons will perceive that the rela- 
tive increase of the whites exceeds that of the col- 
ored, and that the disparity is gradually becoming 


lation. Leaving the issue of the present civil war 
for time to determine, it should be observed, if 


tion gives 148 births against 306 deaths among | pated, so many will be transferred from a faster to 
the free colored. Taking town and country to-|a slower rate of increase. In this case, nine mil- 
= however, the results are more favorable. |lions of the colored, in the year 1900, appears a 
n the State registries of Rhode Island and Con-|large estimate. Of these a great portion will be 
necticut, where the distinction of color has been |of mixed descent, since in 1850 one ninth part of 
specified, the yearly deaths of the blacks and mu- the whole colored class were returned as mulat- 
Jattoes have generally, though not uniformly, ex- toes. In regard to emigration, the number colo- 
ceeded the yearly births—a high rate of mortality |nized by the American Colonization Society and 
chiefly ascribed to consumption and other diseases |its auxiliaries during the past ten years, has aver- 
of the respiratory system. aged about 400 per annum, besides the Africans 

“ Owing, among other causes, to the extremes | captured on several slave ships. The total number 
of climate in the more northern States, and in|of colored emigrants sent to Liberia from 1820 to 
other States to expulsive enactments of the legis-| 1856 inclusive, is stated at 9,502, of whom 3,676 
latures, the free colored show a decrease of num-| were free born.” 
bers during the past ten years according to the| 
census, in the following ten States: Arkansas, 
Florida, Indiana, Maine, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Vermont. (Contniued from page 123.) 

“ The free colored have gained 11,000 in Ohio,! “Seventh month Ist, 1780. Bodily pain hath 
3,000 in North Carolina, and 9,000 in Maryland. |of late attended. The sufferings which are sus- 
In the latter State the prejudice against this class |tained in this respect, being unfelt by others, are 
appears to exist only to a limited extent, and con-|much unnoticed and uncommiserated by them; but 
stituting as it docs 12} per cent. of the whole popu-|they are known to Him, who is touched with a 


(Continued next week.) 
onetime 


For “ The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 


lation, it forms an important element in the free | feeling of the infirmities both of the saints, and of 


labor of Maryland. the most vile and abject of his creatures, who are 

“With regard to the mean duration or expecta- alike the works of his hand: ‘for all things were 
tion of life among colored persons in different'created by him and for him. Oh! may my afilic- 
localities of the country, reference may be made to |tions in the flesh be sanctified by Him ‘ who suf- 
some comparative tables published in the census |fered without the gate,’ whose head was crowned 
report to Congress in 1852. The returns of 1860,|with thorns, whose hauds and feet were pierced.” 
when cast into the same form, would, doubtless,! “20th. I went to London. At times I was 
exhibit similar results. In a simple statement, |favoured to look towards the God of patience and 
when viewed apart from the liberations or manu- consolation, but the want of due resignation barred 
missions in the southern States, the aggregate free the influences which proceed from him; ‘ for what 
colored in this country must represent mear/y what |doth let will let, until it be taken out of the way.’ 
is termed “ a stationary population,” characterized | During this dispensation I considered the propriety 
by an equality of the current of births and deaths. |of the apostolic injunction, ‘ Remember them who 

There are now in the United States about 4,-|are in bonds, as bound with them, and them who 
000,000 slaves. They have advanced to that vast |suffer adversity as being also in the body ;’ ‘ bear 


number from about 700,000 in 1790. The rate|ye one another's burthens, and so fulfil the law of 


of progress of this class of population has been|Uhrist.’ A practical adherence to these precepts, 
somewhat more fluctuating than can be easily ac- | next to the grace which is sufficient and soul-saving, 
counted for. Why, for example, they should have| would be as the balm of human life; it would al- 
increased over 30 per cent. from 1820 to 1830, /leviate the diversified cup that is handed forth to 
and only 23,5, per cent. during the next decade,| mortals; but how deficient am I herein; how de- 
does not appear from any facts bearing upon their | ficient also are others. 

condition during this period. It may, perhaps,be, “30th. Pretty early at the Park meeting, a 
attributed to the large emigration to Texas, prior|degree of solemnity clothed my mind, not without 
to 1840, which, doubtless, exerted no small influ-|some presentations for a public ministry, which, on 
ence upon the ordinary progress of the slave popu- | proving, appeared immature. How suitably adapt- 
lation in the United States during that decade. ed are the following precepts, not only to me, but 
There is no importation nor emigration of slaves|to all who at any time appear in the ministry. 
into or from the country, and it would seem that|‘ Be more ready to hear, than to offer the sacrifice 
they should be subject to no cause of increase or|of fools.’ ‘Be not rash with thy mouth to utter 
decadence except what nature decrees. This law|any thing before God.’. And when thou speakest, 
is that of gradual and steady increase, and under |‘let thy words be few.’ ‘ Be slow to speak.’ All 
it the total number of slaves in 1860 should have|true and profitable ministry arises from the ability 






































worthy of the observation of all concerned. ‘ Yea, 
we doubt not, but assuredly know that a meeting 
may be good and refreshing, though from the sitting 
down thereof to the rising up a word may not be 
outwardly spoken; though the life may have been 
so known, as that words might have been acceptably 
spoken, and that from the life.’ Barclay’s Apology, 
6th edition, p. 360. The above is not referred to 
as an insinuation that the ministers now among us 
are of a dissimilar disposition from Barclay, and 
the brethren of that day, but rather as a caution 
to myself and others, than as a censure upon any, 
We are voyagers in a tempestuous ocean, stationed 
on a sea of glass, surrounded on every side with 
rocks and sands ;—may not therefore a little one, 
who needeth himself to be more perfectly instructed 
in the way and work of the Lord, recall the atten- 
tion of the brotherhood to such beacons as have 
been held forth by such, ‘ who, through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.’ ‘There is a spiritual 
worship and introversion of spirit, whicli excels 
outward ministration. In it, honey is imparted 
from the Rock—Christ.” 

“Tenth month 8th,1780. At the afternoon 
meeting, ‘Truth measurably prevailed in silence, 
| have often been fearful lest, in our society, hu- 
man reason, and the works of a mere moral and 
creaturely righteousness, should be substituted in 
the place of the law of faith and the new creation 
work; for according to the testimony of our truly 
learned and deeply experienced friend, Isaac Pen- 
ington, ‘ God is all in redemption; God doth all, 
as fully therein as in creation; it is a new crea 
tion; yet the creature quickened and renewed is in 
unity with him in its operations.’ Penington’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 526. All boasting of supposed 
rectitude and self-ability is excluded by the law 
of faith; if the most perfect compliance with its 
requisitions was attained, the reward would be not 
of debt, but of grace only; but every deviatiow 
from the line of duty merits death, and that con- 
demnation which is most justly and rightfully the 
sinner’s portion; as it is written, ‘The wages of 
siv is death.’” 

“ Eleventh month 9th, 1780. I walked by the 
Grange to Shad Thames, with some desires after 
those comforts which are in love, and those conso- 
lations which are in Christ. May ‘the Beloved of 
souls come into his garden, and eat his pleasant 
fruits.’ ‘The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy; 
gentleness, meekness, temperance and faith.” They 
indeed are not profitable to God, nor meritorious 10 
man; but the most minute or inconsiderable move- 
ments, either in mind or body, even to the giving 
a cup of cold water, when performed by the lead- 
ings of Divine Life, are accepted ; and the cre® 
ture receives an answer of well done, through him, 
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who gave himself to God for us, as an offering and/years a minister in our society and in his last! are never monotonous in their curves. First comes 
illness was freshly awakened to a sense of sin,|a concave line, then a convex one, then an angu- 
and brought to trust in Christ alone for salva-|lar jag, breaking off into spray, then a downright 
tion, who was made sin for us, ‘that we might be! straight line, then a curve again, then a deep gap, 


a sacrifice, for a sweet-smelling savour.’ ” 

“Twelfth month 1st, 1780. In the Monthly 
Meeting, the Quarterly Meeting’s Queries were an- 
swered, and those present reminded of ‘the bleat- 
ing of the sheep and the lowing of the oxen.’ The 
low estate of our society was lamented, and the 
manifold deviations which appear, in conformity to 
the world, in speech, behaviour and apparel, and io 
respect to the antichristian yoke of tythes, were in 
much love and tenderness reproved. 

“20th. The week-day meeting was held in si- 
lence: this expression occurred, ‘ Their spot is not 
the spot of his children.’ Variance, wrath and 
strife are the spots of an enemy, and his children, 
on whom his diabolical features are impressed. 
May I, in the multitude of the Lord’s mercies, be 
fully purged from them! I afterwards received a 
letter from a minister in our Society, expressing a 
fear of being a castaway. ‘Thus deep calleth to 
dee ? ” 

Hirst month 1st, 1781. Since the commence- 
ment of the former year, the messenger on the 
pale horse has arrested many, who, respecting age, 
were nearly my equals; their lot is forever fixed ; 
Istill remain ‘in a land of pits and drought.’ 
‘Without are fightings, within are fears.’ I may 
reasonably expect, from my age and various infirmi- 
ties, that the days remaining will be few and evil. 
Oh! may not the spirit of prayer depart from me, 
but that the travail of my soul may be increased, 
until death is swallowed up in victory. Amen.” 

“Second month 5th, 1781. In a meeting for 
discipline, my mind was oppressed under a sense of 
some present not sufficiently esteeming the suffer- 
ings of Christ, without the gates of Jerusalem, nor 
having fellowship with him in them; and of a dark 
libertine spirit, that would trample upon those pre- 
cious testimonies of the cross, delivered to George 
Fox and others, against hat-honour, the heathenish 
appellation of days and months, the unchristian 
language of you to a single person, and the calling 
of men, master, contrary to the express prohibition 
of our blessed Lord, Matthew xxiii. 10. ‘Be ye 
not called of men, master, for One is your Master, 
even Christ.’ Some well disposed Friends may, per- 
haps, have strengthened these libertines by laying 
too great a stress on externals: ‘for in Christ Jesus, 
neither circumeision availeth nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature;’ and if those called Quakers 
walked according to this rule, they would neither 
wear gay clothing, nor give flattering titles to men. 
Much expense and exactness in dress, sumptuous 
houses and costly furniture, comport not with the 
seamless garment of a crucified Saviour ; who was 
himself the most perfect pattern of plainness, and 
‘had not whereon to lay his head.’ ” 

“28th. During the course of the present month 
& little cloud arose, apparently no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which hath thickened so as to darken 
the face of heaven and pour down torrents of dis- 
tress upon my poor soul. I have been broken by 
& tempest, and my wounds have been abundantly 
wultiplied, but the great Superintendent of the 
universe ‘doeth all things weil,’ his judgments are 
Mighteous altogether; we have all sinned and fallen 
short of the glory of God; and manifold have 
been the iniquities of my youth, and more advan- 
ted years: the Lord correcteth our transgressions 
With the rod, and will not suffer our lives to go 
Wholly unpunished. Blessed are they whose sins 
are recalled to their remembrance, and go before- 
hand to judgment, that the transgressors may be 
made white, and purged by the blood of the cove- 
nant. This day I again perused Joseph Ball’s 
‘count of the dying sayings of his father-in- 
law, R. Reynolds, who had been near fort 








made the righteousness of God in him.’ The great| 
sin of our deceased friend appears to have been 
too great an attachment to, and assiduity after, the 
things of this world; that is not my foible; mine 
have been manifold.” 

“Third month 2lst,1781. This day I have 
entered into the 63rd year of my age,—an awful 
event; to many it hath proved the last of human 
life; perhaps before another I may be added to 
that number; but days and times, signs and sea- 
sons, are in the hand of the great Proprietor of 
the universe, who made the sea and the dry land, 
and man as a monument of his mercy. 

“23rd. This day, that exercise has been main- 
tained which is the essence of prayer, and which 
our Lord intended, when he said, ‘ Watch ye 
therefore and pray always, that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to stand before the Son of Man.” 

“Fourth month 28th, 1781. The spirit of 
prayer hath this day been obstructed by unneces- 
sary converse, which it ought not to have been. 
‘If any man doeth the will of God, he shall know 
of the doctrine ;’ and again, ‘if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he 
heareth :’ hence it appears, that doing the will of 
God is necessary to render prayer acceptable. 
The will of God is our sanctification; the sancti- 
fication of our hearts and mouths, as it is written, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips, thy iniquity is taken 
away, thy sin is purged.’ Iniquity is not only to 
be taken away by remission and non-imputation, 
but sin is to be purged by real renovation; in or- 
der to our becoming the sons of God without re- 
buke. ‘In your patience possess ye your souls,’ 
was the command of the great Master to his im- 
mediate followers, and remains obligatory on us; 
not only in the case of national and public calami- 
ties, but also in respect to those domestic inquie- 
tudes, which ‘arise not out of the dust.’” 





Belected. 
Clouds. 

The central cloud region I consider as including 
all clouds which are the usual characteristic of or- 
dinary serene weather, and which touch and en- 
velope the mountains of Switzerland ; they may be 
considered as occupying a space of air ten thous- 
and feet high, extending from five to fifteen thous- 
and feet above the sea. These clouds, according 
to their elevation, appear with great variety of 
form, often partakiog of the streaked or mottled 
character of the higher region, and as often, when 
the precursors of storm, manifesting forms closely 
connected with the lowest rain clouds ; but the spe- 
cies especially characteristic of the central region 
is a white, ragged, irregular, and scattered vapor, 
which has little form and less color. But although 
this kind of cloud is, as I have said, typical of the 
central region, it is not one which nature is fond 
of. She scarcely ever lets an hour pass without 
some manifestation of finer forms, sometimes ap- 
proaching the upper cirri, sometimes the lower 
cumulus. * * 

The originality and vigor of conception in cloud 
forms, give to the scenery of the sky a force and 
variety no less delightful than that of the changes 
of mountain outline in a hill district of great ele- 
vation; and there is added to this a spirit-like 
feeling, a capricious, mocking imagery of passion 
and life, totally different from any effects of in- 
animate form that the earth can show. The minor 
contours, out of which the larger outlines are com- 
posed, are indeed beautifully curvilinear, but the 





and a place where all is lost and melted away, and 
so on; displaying in every inch of the form renew- 
ed and ceaseless invention, setting off grace with 
rigidity, and relieving flexibility with force, in a 
manner scarcely less admirable, and far more 
changeful than even in the muscular forms of the 
human frame. Nay, such is the exquisite compo- 
sition of all this, that you may take any single 
fragment of any cloud in the sky, and you will 
find it put together as if there had been a year’s 
thought over the plan of it, arranged with the 
most studied inequality—with the most delicate 
symmetry—with the most elaborate contrast, 
picture in itself. You may try every other piece 
of cloud in the heaven, and you will find them every 
one as perfect, and yet not one in the least like 
another. * * 

Stand upon the peak of some isolated mountain 
at day break, when the night-mists first rise from 
off the plains, and watch their white and lake-like 
fields as they float in level bays and winding 
gulfs about the islanded summits of the lower hills, 
untouched yet by more than dawn, colder and 
more quiet than a windless sea under the moon of 
midnight. Watch when the first sunbeam is sent 
upon the silver channels, how the foam of their un- 
dulating surface parts and passes away ; and down 
under their depths the glittering city and green 
pasture lie like Atlantis, between the white paths 
of winding rivers: the flakes of light falling every 
moment faster and broader among the starry spires, 
as the wreathed surges break ani vanish above 
them, and the confused crests and ridges of the 
dark hills shorten their gray shadows upon the 
plain. Wait a little longer, and you shall see 
those scattered mists rallying in the ravines and 
floating up towards you, along the winding val- 
leys, till they couch in quiet masses, irridescent 
with the morning light, upon the broad breasts of 
the higher hills, whose leagues of massy undulation 
will melt back and back into that robe of material 
light, until they fade away, lost in its lustre, to 
appear again above, in the serene heaven, like a 
wild, bright, impossible dream, foundationless and 
inaccessible, their very bases vanishing in the un- 
substantial and mocking blue of the deep lake be- 
low. Wait yet a little longer, and you shall see 
those mists gather themselves into white towers, 
and stand like fortresses along the promontories, 
massy and motionless, only piling with every in- 
stant higher and higher into the sky, and casting 
longer shadows athwart the rocks; and out of the 
pale blue of the horizon you will see forming and 
advancing a troop of narrow, dark, pointed va- 
pours, which will cover the sky, inch by inch, with 
their gray network, and take the light off the land- 
scape with an eclipse which will stop the singing 
of the birds and the motion of the leaves together; 
and then you will see horizontal bars of black 
shadow forming under them, and lurid wreaths 
create themselves, you know not how, along the 
shoulders of the hills; you never see them form, 
but when you look back to a place which was clear 
an instant ago, there is a cloud on it, hanging by 
the precipices, as a hawk poises over his prey, 
and then you will hear the sudden rush of the 
awakened wind, and you will see those watch-tow- 
ers of vapour swept away from their foundations, 
and waving curtains of opaque rain let down to 
the valleys, swinging from the burdened clouds in 
black bending fringes, or pacing in pale columns 
along the lake level, grazing its surface into foam 
as they go. And then as the sun sinks, you shall 
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see the storm drift for an instant from off the hills,| Commandments,” and his “ Explanation of the) that do not set Jesus Christ before us and teach 


leaving their broad sides smoking, and loaded yet| Lord’s Prayer for simple and ignorant laymen.” 


with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of capricious 
vapour, Dow gone, now gathered again; while the 
sun, seeming not far away, but burning like a red- 
hot ball beside you, and as if you could reach it, 
plunges through the rushing wind and rolling 
cloud with headlong fall, as if it meant to rise no 
more, dyeing all the air about it with blood. 
And then you shall see the fainting tempest die in 
the hollow of the night, and you shall see a green 
halo kindling on the summit of the eastern hills, 
brighter—brighter yet, till the large white circle 
of the slow moon is lifted up among the barred 
clouds, step by step, line by line; star after [star 
she quenches with her kindling light, setting in 
their stead an army of pale, penetrable, fleecy 
wreaths in the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
which move together, hand in hand, company by 
company, troop by troop, so measured in their 
unity of motion, that the whole heaven seems to 
roll with them, and the earth to reel under them. 
And then wait yet for one hour, until the east again 
becomes purple, and the beaving mountains rolling 
against it in darkness, like waves of a wild sea, are 
drowned one by one in the glory of its burning. 
Watch the white glaciers blaze in their winding 
paths about the mountains, like mighty serpents, 
with scales of fire; watch the columnar peaks of 
solitary snow, kindling downwards, chasm by 
chasm, each in itself a new morning; their long 
avalanches cast down in keen streams brighter than 
the lightning, sending each his tribute of driven 
snow, like altar-smoke, up to the heaven; the rose 
light of their silent domes flushing that heaven 
about them, and above them, piercing with purer 
light through its purple lines of lifted cloud, casting 
a new glory on every wreath as it passes by, until 
the whole heaven—one scarlet canopy—is inter- 
woven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, 
vault beyond vault, as with the drifted wings of 
many companies of angels; and then, when you 
can look no more for gladness, and when you are 
bowed down with fear and love of the Maker and 
Doer of this,—tell me who has delivered this His 

























us to know him, cannot set before us the daily 
Who would not be pleased to know bow the re-| bread and nourishment of our souls. * * But 
former addressed the people at this period? We! what is it, then, to know Jesus Christ? sayest 
will therefore quote some of the expressions that|/thou, and what advantage is derived from it? [ 
he put forth “to run through the land,” as he says) reply :—To learn and to know Jesus Christ is to 
in the preface to the latter work. understand what the apostle says,—‘ Christ jg 
“When thou prayest,” said he, “Jet thy words) made unto us of God, wisdom and righteous 
be few, but thy thoughts and affections many, and) and sanctification and redemption.’ Now this you 
above all, iet them be profound. The less thou/ understand if you feel and acknowledge your own 
speakest the better thou prayest. Few words and| wisdom to be a condemnable folly, your own right 
many thoughts is christian: many words and few|eousness a condemnable iniquity, your own re. 
thoughts is heathenish. demption, a miserable condemnation; if you feel 
“External and bodily prayer is that buzzing of| that you are really before God, and before all crea. 
the lips, that outward babble which is gone through| tures, a fool, a sinner, an impure, a condemned 
without any attention, and which strikes the eyes, man, and if you show not only by your words, 
and ears of men; but prayer in spirit and in truth,| but from the bottom of your heart, and by your 
is the inward desire, the motions, the sighs which| works, that you have no consolation and no salvya- 
issue from the depths of the heart. The former is|tion remaining except in Jesus Christ. Thus to 
the prayer of hypocrites and of all those who/believe is no other than to eat this bread from 
trust in themselves: the latter is the prayer of the| heaven.” ° 
children of God who walk in His fear.” 
Then passing on to the first words of the Lord’s} The Shakers’ Barn at Lebanon.—The crown- 
Prayer, “ Our Father,’’—he expresses himself thus:| ing glories of all the societies, or families, are the 
—‘ There is no name among all names, which| great Shaker barns. Several of the families at 
more inclines us towards God, than the name Father.| Lebanon, had extensive and good ones, and at 
We should not feel so much happiness in calling} Hancock there is one that has been often described 
Him our Lord, or God or Judge. By this word,/|as something very superior. It is built of stone, is 
“Father,” the bowels of the Lord are moved ; for| circular, a hundred feet in diameter, with a stable 
there is no voice more lovely or more endearing to|}on the ground floor all around, and cartway all 
a father than that of his child. around the second story, with a great haymow in 
* * Who art in heaven.’—He who confesses that/the centre. The north family at Lebanon occu 
he has a father in heaven acknowledges himself a} pied some twenty detached buildings for barn pur- 
stranger upon earth. Hence there arises an ardent| poses, some of which were decaying and the whole 
longing in bis heart, like that of a child who dwells) inconvenient, and not in the usual order of Sha 
far from his father’s country, among strangers,|kers. It was determined to build a new barn to 
among wretchedness and mourning. It is as if he| take the place of all the old ones, and it has been 
said :—Alas, my Father! thou art in heaven, and/ done, and the result is the most complete, perhaps, 
I thy unhappy child am on the earth, far from thee,|in the world. I have never seen or heard of any- 
in the midst of danger, necessity and tribulation./thing equal to this barn, which was planned by 
“* Hallowed be thy name.’—He who is pas-| Elder Frederick, after visiting every other large 
sionate, envious, an evil-speaker, a calumpiator,| barn that he could, so as to avoid errors and adopt 
dishonours that name of God in which he was bap-|improvements. This barn is one hundred and 
tized. ninety-six feet long, fifty feet wide, five stories 





“¢Thy kingdom come.’—Those who amass 
wealth, who build sumptuous houses, who seek all 
this world can give, and pronounce this prayer with 
their lips, resemble large organ-pipes which peal 
loudly and incessantly in the churches, without ei- 
ther speech, feeling or reason.” 

Further on, Luther attacks the then very popular 
error of pilgrimages. ‘One goes to Rome, another 
to St. James; this man builds a chapel, that one 
endows a religious foundation, in order to attain 
the kingdom of God, but all neglect the essential 
point, which is to become His kingdom themselves. 
or of party rather than of the welfare of humanity,| ‘ Why goest thou beyond the seas in search of 
they are satisfied with this worldly success. God's kingdom? It is in thine own heart, that it 

There labours are accordingly like smoke, which|should be found. 
after blinding the eyes, passes away, leaving no| “‘ Thy will be done.’—It is a terrible thing to 
traces bebind. hear this prayer offered up! Where in the church 

It is not so with the christian: he thinks not of|do we see this will of God performed? * * One 
a party, but of the salvation of souls. He there-|bishop rises up against another bishop, one church 
fore willingly neglects the brilliant contest in which| against another church. * * And yet each party 
he might engage at his ease, with the champions of| exclaims that their meaning is good, their intention 
the world, and prefers the obscure labours which| upright ; and thus to the honour and glory of God, 
carry light and life to the cottages and homes of|they altogether perform the work of the devil. 
the people. “Give us this day our daily bread.’—Where- 

This was what Luther did, or rather following| fore do we say ‘our bread?’ Because we pray not 
the precept of his Divine Master, he did this and|to have the ordinary bread that pagans eat, and 
left not other things undone. which God gives to all men, but our bread, ours, 

At the time he was combating with inquisitors,|who are children of the heavenly Father. 
university chancellors and masters of thesacred pa-|_ ‘ And what then is this bread of God! It is 
lace, he endeavoured to diffuse sound knowledge on| Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘I am the living bread 
religious subjects among the multitude. This is the| which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to 
aim of many of the popular works he published|the world.’ For this reason, (and let us not de- 


message unto men !|— Ruskin. 















Extracted for “The Friend.” 

Luther had many struggles to maintain at the 
very entrance of his career. But contests with the 
leaders of society, and acadewical disputes, are of 
little account to the christian. Human teachers 
imagine they have gained the noblest triumph, 
when they succeed in filling a few journals, or a 
few drawing-rooms, with the noise of their systems. 
Since it is with them a mere question of self-love 


high; the walls of good, flat, quarried stone, five 
feet thick at the foundation, carefully laid in lime 
mortar, cement pointed outside, and plastered in- 
side ; roofed with tarred paper, cement, and gravel. 
It also has three wings—wooden buildings—which 
form four sheds about one hundred feet long upon 
the east and west side of two cattle yards, on the 
south of the main building, with lofts for straw and 
grain connected with the barn. The lower story 
of the barn is a manure cellar, and at the west end 
is level with the ground, so that carts can be driven 
in and out with ease. The next story is the cow 
stable, which is on a level with the yard, the cows 
standing with their heads towards the centre, with 
a passage between supplied with water pipes and 
cocks. In this passage roots, cut feed, or water 
can be given in iron feed boxes, which swing on & 
pivot into the passage. Behind the cows the floor 
drops a couple of inches, a space of three feet, and 
back of that rises again. The depression is to hold 
the manure. On the rise behind are iron rails, 
upon which cars run into the west end and over & 
a space about twenty-five feet wide, and discharge 
their loads, the rails and turntable being so con- 
trived that the manure is well distributed with but 
little labour. The idea is entertained of making 
the whole cellar into a liquid manure vat, which 
could be distributed by its own gravity upon the 
lower part of the farm, or sent higher up by the 
water power that drives the mill uot far distant. 
The cows are all fastened in their stalls at each 
milking, in summer, and all at one movement. 


about this time, such as his “Sermons on the Ten|ceiye ourselves,) all sermons and all instructions,|They are driven in all together, and each one takes 
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her place where her name is printed overhead, and 
then by a pull of a cord all the movable stanchions | 
are closed. They are opened by a reversed mo- | 
tion, and all the cows hurried out in a drove, so 
they never make a deposit upon the floor. They 
are left a few minutes to do that in the yard, be- 
fore sending them to the pasture. ‘There are six 
large chimney ventilators from the rear of the 
stalls to the roof. The floor above them supports 








THE FRIEND. 


strength ? 
Il is revealed. The Marah-draught no longer we would 
flee 


"Tis held in wisdom to our lips, by Thee, dear Lord, by 


Thee. 


Our nearest and our dearest go—go from us one by one ; 
Where now are those who walked with us neath youth’s 


unclouded sun ? 


Sadder than separation, sadder than death, came change, 


the great haymows, between which is the floor for|And our once blooming Paradise is now a desert 


feeding hay, which is sent down to the cows through 
box tubes; and these, when empty, also assist ven- 
tilation. There are openings from this floor into 
the straw lofts over the sheds, and also to the store- 
rooms for roots and grain. The next floor is the 
grand drive-way for loads of hay, sixteen feet wide 
and one hundred and ninety-six feet long, with am- 
ple space at the west end to turn around. This 
floor opens upon a public road, and is but little 
above its level, so that loads really come in easily 
st the top of the barn. Over this floor is a fifth 
story, only the width of the floor, to give room for 
work, and ventilation and light. Half of the 
many windows are glass, and half slatted blinds, 
The hay is nearly all thrown down, not pitched up 
from the load. In case of need the large space at 
the end could be filled; but it is thought that it will 
not be necessary, except with corn, which can be 
husked there and thrown down a spout into a large, 
airy granary over the westernshed. Altogether, I 
look upon this as the most complete barn in the coun- 
try, and well worthy of a visit by any one who may 
be about to build, or who may desire to plan a very 
large barn so as to afford uncommon facilities, and 
well calculated to afford them for a great length 
of time. It is true there are not many situations 
80 convenient as this for the purpose. The cash 
cost was about $10,000, and probably, estimating 
the labour of the people at a fair price, $5,000 
more; but they consider it money and labour well 
appropriated.—V. Y. Tribune. 


cnmsncistigitilbiticiiniaen 
From “The Transcript.” 
ENTIRE SUBMISSION. 

God’s ways are not as our ways, His thoughts are not as 
ours, 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns where we have 
stooped for flowers ; 

But Oh! ’tis from the oft pierced heart those precious 
drops distil, 

That many a life, else all unblest, with healing balm 
shall fill; 

Then give, oh give the flower to those who pray it so 
may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns with Thee, dear 
Lord, with Thee. 


Man judgeth man in ignorance, he seeth but in part, 

Our trust is in our Maker, God, who searcheth every 
heart, 

And every wrong and every woe, when put beneath our 
feet, 

As stepping-stones may help us on to His high mercy 
seat ; 

Then teach us still to smile, O Lord, though sharp the 
stones may be, 

Remembering that they bring fis near to Thee, dear 
Lord, to Thee. 


Mist-veiled and rough the path we tread, e’er haunted 
as we go, 

With piteous sights of wretchedness and piteous sounds 
of woe; 

And eagerly for happiness we look on eather side 

To find all pleasures time can give, leave us unsatisfied ; 

Oh make me of those blessed ones, from earth’s vain 
troubles free, 

hose constant souls rest every hope in Thee, dear 

Lord, in Thee. 


80 bitter is the cup of life, we fain would drink no more, 

“Oh “* this cup but pass from me,” in anguish we im- 
plore ; 

But days and months, and years roll on, and lo! ’tis 
asked at length, 


strange ; 


Yet in this desolation I ask but faith to see 
That nothing can divide us now from Thee, dear Lord, 


from Thee. 


From the “Berkshire Eagle.” 
“Tl GATHER THEM ALL.” 
BY J. WESLEY CARHART, D. De 
See what a harvest is crowning the earth, 
Extensive and fair— 
Of varied fortune, and name, and birth 
The millions are. 
“IT gather them all.” 


Many are white with the frost of years— 
Many with woe— 
Many bedewed with sympathy’s tears 
That ceaseless flow. 
“T gather them all.” 


Many are bowing their pensive forms 
Like ripening grain, 
Swayed by the fitful, passing storms, 
Of grief or pain. 
“| gather them all.” 


Many are bright as the early flowers 
In perfect bloom— 
Many are losing their God-like powers 
And nearing the tomb. 
“T gather them all.” 


Many are young, and free, and gay, 
With beaming eye— 
Many are aged and passing away 
To yonder sky. 
“ T gather them all.” 


What a harvest is his—what a harvest of men, 
Now gathering in! 
Ah! tell me who’s gath’ring this harvest, and when 
Shall we cease from sin. 
“| gather them all.” 


Ah! tell me what reaper the sickle shall thrust? 
Who conquereth ? 
Who tramples the millions of living to dust ? 
“ T gather,” says Death, 
“T gather, them all.” 
asennieiilliiiti 


From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The Spider Family. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 

When we consider the gummy material with 
which spiders construct their lines and webs, and 
the rough hairy covering (with a few exceptions) 
of their bodies, it is somewhat surprising that we 
do not find them always stuck over with fragments 
of the minute fibres which they produce. This, 
indeed, would happen did they not take careful 
precautions to avoid it. They are very assiduous 
in keeping themselves clean. Spiders which appear 
to a careless. observer as resting idly, iu nine cases 
out of ten will really be found slowly combing their 
legs with their mandibles, beginning as high as pos- 
sible on the thigh, and passing down to the claws. 
The flue which they thus comb off is regularly 
tossed away. 
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When was it that our souls put on new majesty and|admit of her easily passing. She lines this with 


a tapestry of silk, glued to the walls. The door, 
which is circular, is constructed of many layers of 
earth, kneaded and bound together with silk. Ex- 
ternally it is flat and rough, corresponding to the 
earth around the entrance, for the purpose of con- 
cealment; on the inside it is convex, and tapestried 
thickly with a web of fine silk. The threads of this 
door-tapestry are prolonged, and strongly attached 
to the upper side of the entrance, forming an ex- 
cellent hinge, which, when pushed open by the 
architect and in-dweller, shuts again by its own 
weight. A similar nest is constructed by a large 
black spider in Australia. Mr. Hodgson thus de- 
seribes it:— The nest is built in a cylindrical 
form, two feet deep in the ground ; the inside is 
beautifully round, and bound by webs, of the 
finest texture, gradually thinner towards the base. 
The lid is fastened on by strong webs spun by tle 
‘mason,’ and is as hard as bone, level with the 
soil; it is raised or shut at the choice of its oc- 
cupant, and is very frequent on the plains of Aus- 
tralia. The inside is neatly finished and quite 
smooth.” 

Though spiders require atmospheric air for res- 
piration, yet one species is aquatic in its habits, 
and lives not only upon the surface but below the 
surface of the water, contriving to carry down with 
it a sufficiency of air for the support of life during 
a considerable period of time. Its sub-aqueous 
nest is a sort of diving bell, and constitutes a se- 
cure and most ingenious habitation. This spider 
frequents slow-running streams, canals and ditches, 
where she may often be seen living in her diving- 
bell, which shines through the water like a little 
globe of silver. In the fen-ditches of Norfolk is 
found a very large spider, which forms a raft for 
the purpose of obtaining its prey with more facility. 
Keeping its station upon a ball of weeds, about 
three inches in diameter, probably held together by 
silken cords, it is wafted along the surface of the 
water upon this floating island, which it quits the 
moment it espies a drowning insect. The body 
thus seized, it devours at leisure upon the raft, 
under which it retires when imminent danger 
threatens it. 

Of the hunting-spider, Evelyn has given a quaint 
account. “(Of all sorts of insects,” says he, “there 
is nove has afforded me more divertisement than 
the venatores (hunters,) which are a sort of dupi 
(wolves) that have their dens in rugged walls and 
crevices of our houses—a small, brown, and deli- 
cately-spotted kind of spider, whose hind legs are 
longer than the rest. Such I did frequently ob- 
serve at Rome, which, espying a fly at three or 
four yards distance, upon the balcony where I 
stood, would not make directly to her, but crawl 
under the rail, till, being arrived to the antipodes, 
it would steal up, seldom missing its aim; but if 
it chanced to want anything of being perfectly op- 
posite, would, at first peep, immediately slide down 
again, till, taking better notice, it would come the 
next time exactly upon the fly’s back; but if this 
happened not to be within a competent leap, then 
would this insect move so softly, as the very shadow 
of the gnomon seemed not to be more impercepti- 
ble, unless the fly moved, and then would the 
spider move also in the same proportion, keeping 


A wonderful structure is composed by a sort of|that just time with her motion as if the same soul 


spiders, natives of the tropics and of the south of 


had animated both these little bodies. Beng ar- 


Europe. One of these “mason spiders,” as they|rived within the sphere of her reach, she would 
have been justly termed, found in the south of|make a fatal leap, swift as lightning, when she 
France, usually selects for her nest a place bare of| never quitted hold till her belly was full, and then 


grass, sloping in such a manner as to carry off the 
water, and of a firm soil, without rocks or small 


carr'ed the remainder home.” There is a small 
bunting-spider very common in our own country. 


stones. She digs a gallery a foot or two in depth,| Its back is striped with black and white, like a 


and of a diameter (equal throughout) sufficient to| zebra. 
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Among the artifices resorted to by some spiders| that it will be only of short duration, and followed | quicksilver is from 75 per cent. down to 25 
for their protection, the following practised by a|by fair and constant weather. Spiders usually |cent., and the mode of separating is quite simple, 
large Epeira, of Brazil, is one of the most curious.| make some alterations in their webs every twenty-| The New Almaden mine has sixteen furnaces, 
When disturbed, standing in the middle, it vio-|four hours: if these changes take place between | producing daily one hundred flasks of seventy-five 
lently jerks the web, which is attached to elastic|the hours of six and seven in the evening, they in-| pounds of quicksilver each. ‘There are numerous 
twigs, till at last the whole acquires such a rapid| dicate a clear and pleasant night Sailors assert other cinnabar mines, and the likelihood is that 
vibratory movement that even the outline of the|/that when gossamer alights on the rigging of a | quicksilver will soon form an important item of ex. 
sp:der’s body becomes indistinct. Edward Jesse,| ship, fine weather will prevail. ort. 
in his “ Recollections of Natural History,” informs} With the metaphysics of spiders I shall not in-| Cinnabar, when ground fine, is called vermillion, 
us that at Hampton Court and East Mousley, he|terfere; I will, however, say a word to show that|It was made an article of traffic, by the Indians 
has discovered a spider which uses the same pecu-| they do not proceed by a blind impulse, but that |along the coast, as their red paint. From them 
liar mode of preserving itself from its enemies.|they accommodate themselves to varying circum-|the early white settlers of California learned the 
“ In the day-time,” he says, “this spider is motion-|stances. In the beautiful geometrical web of the |locality. 
less, at some spot on the ceiling of the room, but|garden-spider, many guys are required to keep it For “The Friend.” 
it rewains in the centre of three fine threads, which| tense, and to prevent it from being blown away by Musings and Memories 
it has thrown out, one end of each of which has its|the wind. ‘hese, however, cannot be fixed by any| , 
termination at the place where the spider is rest-| invariable rule, as they depend on the forms and|THE SPIRIT’S TEACHING,—A SKETCH OF ©. H, 
ing. On touching one of these threads ever so| distances of the various supports. Moreover, it is STEINHOFER. 
slightly, the spider instantly disappears. I at first| easy to sce that they are distributed always accord-| ©. H. Steinhofer, tired of the oppression, tem- 
thought that it had suddenly let itself fall to the) ing to the necessities of the case. If the position poral and spiritual, which he felt in his native 
ground, but after a short time I saw it in its origi-|of a branch be altered, or a support taken away, land, began to look towards America, as a desira- 
nal position. On disturbing it a second time I)a new guy is carried out to some convenient part;|ble retreat for himself and children. He had 
was enabled to ascertain that by means of its two| and when it comes to blow, the spider may be seen|previously married, and as one who in all thin 
fore-feet, which alone suspended it from one of the| strengthening his “ standing rigging” exactly at desired that his way might be directed of the Lord, 
threads, the insect spun itself round with so much| the places where his building is in want of most|he was favoured in this connexion also. In the 
rapidity as to become perfectly invisible. This)support. T. A. Knight, in his“ Treatise on the Cul-|year 1819, he left his beloved wife with three 
lasted for about balf a minute, when I again saw/ ture of the Apple and Pear,” introduces this anec- |children, and sailed to America, to look after a 
the spider hanging on the thread by its two feet.” | dote :—“ I have frequently placed,” he writes, “a|home for them there. On the passage the ship 








The body of this spider is smal] and round ; it has 
rather longer legs than those we commonly find in 
houses. 

The care which insects take in depositing their 
eggs, and the provision which they lay up in many 
cases for the larvee, are universally known. It is 
not common with them, however, to pay much per- 
sonal attention to the eggs when once laid, nor to 
have apy communication with their young. But 
spiders are among the exceptions. They carry 
about their nest or egg-bag, which they protect 
with the greatest care; and even after they are 


spider on a small upright stick, whose base was|encountered an equinoctial storm, of so violent a 
surrounded by water, to observe its most singular |character that many vessels were lost in it. For 
mode of escape. After having discovered that|three days they were tossed by wind and waves, 
the ordinary means of retreat are cat off, it ascends | the sails were taken from the masts, and the upper 
the point of the stick, and, standing nearly on its|part of the masts were also taken down. Every 
head, ejects its web, which the wind rapidly carries|thing that the captain thought could be spared 
to some contiguous object. Along this the sagacious| was thrown over. The pumps were broken, and 
insect effects his escape; not, however, till it has|the bailing which could be done was not sufficient 
previously ascertained, by several exertions of its|to relieve the ship, which settled on one side. At 
whole strength, that its web is properly attached | this time the captain took a farewell of all, saying 
at the opposite end. \« we must all perish.” (©. H. Steinhofer was pre- 

It has been said that man is the only animal |served above fear. The God whom he had en- 





hatched, the young ones are carried about on the|that makes war on his own species; but insects,/deavoured faithfully to follow in the time of ap- 
mother's back. who outdo us in so many things, vie with us in that|parent security, was felt to be near in this season 
In the article of food, there are some curious|species of policy too. Spiders seem peculiarly |of danger, administering comfort and hope. The 
differences among the tribes of insects, as much in| gifted with this human propensity. M. Reaumur, | captain giving orders to his men to cut off the masts, 
the manner as in the matter and quantity. Cat-| who distributed about five thousand of these crea-|they approached them with their axes to fulfil the 
erpillars will consume more than twice their own| tures in different cells, dividing them into parties command, On seeing this, Steinhofer was struck 
weight of leaves in aday. Some larvee which live| of from fifty to two hundred, found that although | with fear, and he beckoned to the captain to stop 
on flesh will in the course of a day grow to be| they were well fed upon flies and other dainties, the |them, as he did not think it was according to the 
two hundred times heavier; others again are ex-| stronger and more ferocious soon devoured the|Lord’s will. The captain directed the cabin boy 
tremely abstinent. A mite will live three months,! weaker; and they kept on at this kind of canni-|who could understand German, to enquire of the 
or more, although glued down to a piece of glass.|balism until they had almost literally destroyed |doctor, for so he was called, what he meant. He 
Edwards, a correspondent of the “ Banffshire|each other, for only one or two were found in each |had withdrawn to his berth, and opening the book, 
Journal,” relates that having unwittingly sealed up! cell. his mother’s present, he read the passage in Luke, 
a spider in a glass-cave of stuffed birds, from which| Several species of spiders are venomous; but I | ch. 8, 50 verse, where Jesus said, “ fear not, only 
he desired to exclude the air, he was astonished to| never heard of a weil-authenticated case where!believe.” He went with the book open in his hand 
see the creature, which had made a web in one/death had been caused by their bite or sting.|to the captain, and giving his belief of what would 
corner of the case, and placed itself in ambash, re-| Schenck, and other old writers, tell us of the strange |be right, the cabin boy translated for the captain 
main there, almost motionless, for the space of a} effect of the bite of the tarantula, a species of spider|what he said. This put that officer to a stand. 
year and more, and all this time without food.| found all over the south of Italy, and that the wound | He know not whether to use his own judgment, or 
When the narrator furnished the account, the little| could be cured only by music and hard dancing.|to be directed by the doctor. At last he pulled 
spider seemed quite well and lively. This belief, however, does not prevail at the pre-|out his watch, and said to the boy, “tell him itis 
“ Frogs, cats, and other animals,” says a French| sent time; the inhabitants of the city of Tarentum |now eleven o'clock, I will wait ove hour. If, by 
observer, “are affected by natural electricity, and|have never witnessed any circumstance of the |twelve o'clock the wind does not change it must 
feel the change of weather, but no other animal/kind ; and the Neapolitans do not fear the taran-|be done.” ‘his relieved the mind of his anxious 
more than myself and my spiders.” Several other] tula’s bite, for any of them will hold it in his hand| passenger. He felt assured from the impression on 
naturalists have corroborated the fact that spiders| without hesitation. Thefable may be founded upon |his mind, that their heavenly Father would cause 
are greatly influenced by atmospheric changes ;| the fact that the heat and insalubrity of the climate |the wind to cease by that time, and so it proved. 
and on that account they have termed them “living| produce certain nervous affections, which are soothed | At noon the wind had changed, and the sun had 
barometers.” If the weather is likely to become| and comforted by the charms of music. broken through the clouds. ‘The captain and sail- 
rainy, windy, or in other respects disagreeable, spi- sameness ors were overcome with gratitude, and kneeling 
ders fix the terminating filaments on which the| Qnicksilver Mines in California.—Among the|there on the deck, gave thanks to the Lord Most 
whole web is suspended, unusually short. If, on|inexhaustible resources of California, quicksilver is| High for the great deliverance. A week after this, 
the other hand, the terminating filaments are made|one of the most interesting and profitable, for the|the ship was in safety at its port of Philadelphia. 
uncommonly long, the weather will be serene, and|simple reason that the cost of mining and extract-| At the end of three years, C. H. Steinhofer re- 
continue so at least for ten or twelve days. Ifjing the metal from its ore, the civnabar, is the |turned to his family and diligently prosecuted the 
spiders be totally indolent, rain generally succeeds; | least expensive of all the costly and valuable ones,|study of medicine. Having perfected himself 
though their activity during rain is certain proof|such as gold, silver, and copper. The yield of|therein in the year 1824, he, with his family, 
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crossed the mighty ocean, and took up their resi-|our neighbor ? There can be no doubt that in all|that can minister to the self-reliance of the states- 
dence in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, where a/the plants of righteousness which He has planted,|man, or gladden the heart of the christian. The 


settlement of Germans had been formed. The} 
situation proved too healthy to render his profes- 
sion a lucrative one there, and so in the year 1828 
be removed to Baltimore in Maryland. Here he) 
rewained for seven years, following his profession, 
and endeavouring to honour his Heavenly Father 
by faithful obedience to his requirements. Whilst 
residing there he was called on to manifest his 
Jove to his Creator by a cheerful surrender of his 
beloved wife, who was taken from him to the man- 
sion prepared for her in heaven, as one of them 
who had Joved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Becoming tired of a city life, and of associating with 
the empty professors of religion around him, he 
bought a farm in Harford County, Maryland, and 
then leaving Baltimore, he retired with his six 
children to this quiet country retreat. From the 
singular path in which he had been led, he was 
often enabled to speak of the sure mercies of our 
Heavenly Father, the ever present Helper of bis 
humble and trusting children. He delighted to 
declare to those around him, that we had the same 
God for our God who had spoken to the saints of 





there is an ever active and prolific power ; for, in 


'the remarkable words of the Apostle, ‘“ As many 
‘as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons 


of God.” (Rom. 8: 14;) and again, “ The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” (2 Cor. 5:14.) When 
they have performed one work of love, or borne one 
fruit of righteousness to the glory of God and the 
service of the bretbren, they are already in spirit 
bearing fresh blossoms and pondering on others. 
Be it summer or winter, never do you find them 
without good fruit, or, at least, never without blos- 
soms, leaves, and fruit-buds; by which I mean 
holy and sincere desires and resolutions to advance 
God’s glory, and be serviceable to mankind. They 
are partakers of the Divine nature, (2 Pet. 1: 4,) 
and have the spirit and the mind of Christ, (1 Cor. 
2: 16.) 

Jesus, wy Lord, without thee we can do nothing. 
Abide thou in me, and I in thee, (John 15: 5,) 
and then never shall I want either fruitfulness or 
fruit.— Gotthold’s Emblems, 





The inward revelation of the will of God.—It 


confident predictions, repeatedly put forth, of an 
jearly termination to our desolating war, have proved 
juntrue; blood and treasure have been poured out 
without stint, but without effecting the object aimed 
at; while the whole aspect of the political horizon, 
overcast as it is with portentous clouds, may well 
make those on whose shoulders authority and re- 
sponsibility rest, as well as those who are longing 
for the peace and quietude of our beloved country, 
look forward with anxious foreboding to the devel- 
opments of the year we have just entered on. 
Blind as we are to the future, and uvprovided 
with any means for discovering the events to which 
it will give birth, we are yet prone to harass our- 
iselves with attempts to penetrate its secrets; and 
often burden our spirits with not a little self- 
inflicted suffering, by the anticipation of calamities 
that never occur. it may be so on the present oc- 
casion, and those who live to see the end of this 
year may then have to rejoice that when the “ re- 
buke” seemed most severe, and the “shaking” most 
likely to overturn that which remained, help and 
\deliverance were brought about in a way unsought 





old, whose wonderful works were recorded in the| is my belief, that the inward revelation of the will land unlooked for by those who have been the prin- 
Holy Scriptures, and that the immediate revela-|of God to man by the operation of his Holy Spirit, \cipal actors in the dreadful convulsion. He 
tion of his will to the children of men had not|jg the only ground of hope of having our under- | who looks upon the passing events in our country’s 
ceased. He was in limited circumstances as to standings opened, availingly to see into the mys- | history merely with the eye of human reason, and 
the treasures of this earth, yet he was rich in faith, |tery of the redeeming love of God, in and through Seeks to forecast the results of its present struggle 
and believed that the Lord would provide for his | Jesus Christ our Lord. It is only by a due sub- by calculations respecting sectional strength and 
mission to the inwardly revealed will, that we cau |Tesources, or by the working of political schemes 
perceive and feel the advantage and efficacy of the |a0d combinations, may readily involve himself in 
short their lives, rather than that they should | sacrifice of our dear Redeemer on Calvary’s mount, inextricable perplexity; may foresee unavoidable 
where I believe he tasted death for every man.— dangers that excite his fears; may destroy his 


children if they only were faithful to him. He; 
often prayed fervently that the Lord might cut | 


live to forsake him. 

As be lived in the Lord’s fear, so he died in his 
favour, and we trust that now, with faith confirmed 
into certainty, he magnifies the Lord’s grace which 
led him and fed him all his lifelong. His children 
bave all passed away in their youth save one, who 
isendeavouring, through the Lord’s assistance, to be 
found faithfully following the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit, whilst patiently labouring to walk in the 
path of duty, and with her husband, to rear her 
children in the Lord as lambs of Christ's fold. 


The Orange-Tree—In the garden of a man of 
rank, Gotthold was shown a young orange-tree 
bearing fruit, part of which was almost ripe and 
part still small and green. He was told that in 
warm countries, such as Spain and Italy, where it 
attains to its full height and perfection, the orange- 
tree is found, so to speak, continually serving man ; 
inasmuch as ripe and half-ripe fruit, and even 
blossom, may all be seen upon it at one and the 
same time. He thereupon replied: It would be 
the same with our common apple and pear trees 
were it not for the severity of the cold in winter. 
In spring, when they burst the bud, and are gradu- 
ally adorned by nature with leaves, and flowers, 
and fruit, you may already find the leaf and fruit 
buds with which they intend to gain our love and 
admiration in the year to come. In harvest, too, 
When the foliage drops off, these remain as the hope 
of the following summer, and can be recognized 
and distinguished by the skilful gardener. From 
the inanimate creatures let us learn our duty. Na- 
ture continues in incessant action; and having 
once received from her omnipotent Creator the 
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We have entered upon another year. 
which has just closed has been an eventful one; 
wuerein the stability of our government has been 


severely tested and the great interests of the nation | designs. 


sorely shaken, causing the gloom of its latter days 


to stretch its shadow over the prospect of its suc- | 


cessor, just ushered in. 


hopes and paralyze his energies by the unweleome 


|conviction of the incapacity of the means he has 


\relied on to ward off or to surmount the disorgan- 
lization and suffering that attend the nation and 
\threaten its future existence. But the believin 


christian views all these things in a different light; 


\judges of their present effects and future conse- 
That quences by a different law, aud through all, recog- 


nizes a controlling Power that disposes of man’s 
plans and efforts in a way to bring about its own 
While participating more or less in the 
|weal or woe of the living, moving world with which 
he is necessarily brought in contact; sharing in 
the burdens indispensable to the support of the 





The divisions of time have other than mere chro- | government that gives him protection, and rejoicing 


nological value. 
another, and we commence a new measure of the! 
invaluable gift, the mind naturally reverts to the, 
striking events that have marked the year just! 
gone, and in recalling their succession realizes the 
rapidity with which time passes away. If our| 


As one apportionment fades into|in every just measure and every righteous gain that 


adds to its stability and strength, his dependence 
for its preservation and prosperity is upon the in- 
terposition and protectiou of the Almighty; know- 
ing full well that it is He who buildeth up and 





views are clear and our feelings right respecting 
the great object, for which a brief existence here 


supports, or casteth down and destroys the king- 
doms of the earth. 
If every one of our fellow-countrymen who pro- 


has been bestowed upon us, the inquiry will hardly | fesses to acknowledge the all-wise and all-powerful 
fail to present itself, how far that object has been| Jehovah as the upholder and ruler of the universe, 


attained by the renewing of the heart, and we 
been brought to love God supremely and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves? An inquiry which can be 
rightly answered, only through the aid of Him who 
searcheth the heart, and showeth unto man what 
bis thoughts are. 

Each one has a work to do for him or herself, 
and for his or her generation. The continuance of 
a generation is short. ‘That to which we belong 









tommand to minister to man with her fertility, she|and to which we owe service, like ourselves, is 

Dever pauses, but works, germinates, and produces quickly passing away, and the performance of our 

0 succession leaves, flowers, and fruits to the ut-|duty will not admit of lingering delay. ‘The warn- 

most of her ability. And why should we not dojing voice of the new year sounds loudly in the 
same, seeing that God has not only made and | listening ear, whatsoever thy hands find to do, do 

planted, but even watered us with the blood and it with thy might. 

Spirit of his dear Son, to the end that we may| Little has taken place in the affairs of our dis- 


fruits of love and gratitude both to him andj|tracted country during the past twelve months, | was held at Londononthe 12th. James Stuart Mortley, 


could be brought truly to believe in this great 
truth, and to act in accordance with its teachings, 
we might enter upon the hew year with a well- 
grounded assurance of a speedy termination to our 
country’s heavy afiliction. Let our readers see to 
it that they set the example. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreian.—News from England to the 18th ult. The 
British Government bas offered, with the consent of the 
great Powers, to cede the lonian Islands to Greece. 
President Lincoln’s message to Congress is mainly dis- 
cussed in relation to his scheme for the liberation of the 
slaves, and the English papers, almost without excep- 
tion, pronounce his scheme to be impracticable. The 
London Times calls it “a labored substitute for the 
edict of September, and the dream of a very weak man.” 
A general meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
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presided. He stated the terms on which it was proposed 
to raise £600,000 of new capital, and announced that 
within three days, £75,000 had, in response to the cir- 
culars issued by the directors, been subscribed. The 
London Emancipation Society—a recently formed As- 
sociation—have issued a circular addressed to the min- 
isters of all denominations, urging them to give promi- 
nence to the subject of negro emancipation. The Lon- 
don Star reports the holding ofa most enthusiastic meet- 
at Lambeth, to express sympathy with the Anti-slavery 
policy in America. During the present year, forty-six 
American ships have been registered in Liverpool under 
British names. 

There were rumors in Paris of unfavorable news hay- 
ing been received from Mexico, also that there were 
urgent calls for reinforcements, which will be sent under 
the device of establishing a reserve at Martinique. The 
Archbishop of Paris has gone to Rome, it is rumored, 
in the name of the Emperor of France, to explain to the 
Pope the Emperor’s views, with the new concessions ne- 
cessary to be made on the part of the Pontificial Gov- 
ernment. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active. New Or- 
leans fair, 27d.; uplands, 25d. Stock in port, 254,000 
bales. Breadstuffs dull but steady. 

Unitep States.— The Finances.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in compliance with the request of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, has prepared and sent to them 
a bill embodying his views. The first sections of the 
bill give authority to raise $300,000,000 for the service 
of the current year, and $600,000,000 for the service of 
the next fiscal year, and to raise these sums in any of 
the modes heretofore sanctioned by this Congress, as the 
public exigencies will require. These notes include the 
issue of six per cent. bonds, 7 3-10th bonds, 7 per 
centum bonds, or bonds bearing less rates of interest. 
And also the issue of small notes, bearing 3.65 per 
centum interest, and legal tender notes bearing no in- 
terest. The Secretary, in a letter to the Committee, ex- 
presses a strong desire to have the limits as to the mode 
of provision and amounts to be provided in each mode, 
defined as precisely as possible by Congress. The re- 
maining sections of the bill authorize the formation of 
banking associations to issue notes furnished by the 
United States alike in form and secured alike by United 
States bonds, but payable on demand primarily by the 
issuing association. 

The State of West Virginia.—The President, it is said, 
will veto the bill for the admission of West Virginia as 
a new State. In this matter he, it is asserted, will be 
guided by the opinion of Attorney-General Bates, who 
in 1861, declared that the formation of a new State out 
of western Virginia was an act of revolution, involving 
a plain breach of both the Constitution of Virginia and 
the nation. 

Virginia.—There are no signs of any movement, either 
advance or retrogade, by the Army of the Potomac. The 
sick and wounded have been mostly removed to the 
hospitals at Washington and further north. Winchester 
has been occupied by the U.S. forces. The other mili- 
tary movements have been unimportant. Several 
thousand rebel cavalry made a daring reconnoisance on 
the 27th ult.,in which they came within twelve miles 
of Alexandria. They captured a few wagons and took 
some prisoners, when they went off in the direction of 
Leesburg. 

North Carolina, Geu. Foster’s expedition has re- 
turned to Newbern. He destroyed several miles of the 
Wilmington and Weldon railroad, upon which the’ reb- 
els in Virginia depend for supplies from the South. 
His army was in four engagements, in all of which the 
rebels were defeated. Their loss in killed and wounded 
was estimated at between 800 and 900, that of the Fede- 
ral troops was between 300 and 400. ‘The furthest point 
inland to which the U. 8. forces proceeded, was Golds- 
boro, on the Neuse river,.about fifty miles south-east 
from Raleigh. 

Louisiana.—Gen. Butler has been superseded in his 
command by Gen. Banks, who reached New Orleans on 
the 14th ult. The expedition which accompanied him 
from New York had arrived safely, except two ships 
with troops. Several of the transports proved unsea- 
worthy and broke down on the passage. Gen. Banks 
had issued a general order assuming the command of 
the Department of the Gulf and State of Texas. Five 
thousand of the newly arrived troops had been sent to 
Baton Rouge, and more were to follow. Gen. Butler 
issued a parting address to the troops onthe 15th. He 
has been ordered to report at Washington. The New 
Orleans papers report the capture of two steamers 
loaded with sugar, and a launch loaded with arms and 
ammunition, by an expedition sent up the Achafalaya 
river, from New Urleans. It seems that a large part of 
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the inhabitants of New Orleans are still dependent upon 
the U.S. Government for their daily food. More than 
32,000 whites are thus supplied, and 10,000 negroes. 
The whites in this state of destitution are nearly all 
foreigners, about 17,000 of them being British subjects. 

The West.—The rebels have assembled very large 
forces in the vicinity of Nashville, which is occupied by 
Gen. Rosecrans. Kentucky has been again invaded and 
the town of Glascow captured bythem. Gen. Grant has 
been compelled to fall back from Oxford, Miss., in conse- 
quence of strong bodies of rebel troops having taken posi- 
tions in his rear. Island No. 10, an important point on 
the Mississippi, has, it is reported, been evacuated by the 
Federal forces, after spiking the guns and blowing up 
the magazines. In all this section the rebels are mani- 
festing great activity and energy. The towns on the 
lower Ohio river border are again threatened by them. 
The rebels having appeared near Hickman, Ky., the U. 
S. officer in command at that place, hastily evacuated 
the post and removed the government property to Col- 
umbus, twenty-five miles below Cairo. A despatch 
from Louisville of the 29th, says that Gen. Rosecraa’s 
forces have driven the rebels into Murfreesboro, that the 
rebels were repulsed near Munfordsville, Ky., and that 
it was supposed Morgan was retreating from that State. 
The Postmaster of Richmond, Ky., says that Colonel 
Carter, commanding a brigade of U. S. troops, has cap- 
tured Knoxville, East Tennessee, and destroyed four 
bridges and a large portion of the railroad track between 
Knoxville and Dandridge. New Madrid, Missouri, has 
been evacuated by the Federal forces. A part of the 
magazine was blown up and the barracks burned. A 
report had reached Memphis that a heavy Federal force 
had ascended the Mississippi from New Orleans, that 
Port Hudson had been taken, and that the fleet was 
only twelve miles below Vicksburg. Van Buren, Ark., 
has been captured by a portion of Gen. Curtis’s forces. 
About 6,000 men madea rapid movement upon that point, 
and surprised the rebel cavalry stationed there, taking a 
considerable number of prisoners, together with army 
supplies, camp equipage, &c. 

Rebel Privateers.—The rebel steamer Florida with a 
crew of 100 men, has, it is stated, got to sea from Mo- 
bile, passing through the blockading squadron in the 
night. The well known cruiser, Alabama, has captured 
the California steamer Ariel on ber way from New York 
to Aspinwall. The Ariel was detained some time by 
her captors, but was finally permitted to proceed on her 
voyage to Aspinwall, out of consideration for the passen- 
gers, many of whom were females. The captain of the 
Ariel gave bonds in the sum of $228,000 as ransom for 
his vessel. The arms and ammunition found on board 
the Ariel were taken from her, and 120 U.S. marines 
were paroled. The passengers and their private pro- 
perty were unmolested. Some money that was being 
carried as freight was taken by the privateer. 

Missouri.—The Legislature met in Jefferson City on 
the 29th. The vote for speaker in the House, showed 
an “ Emancipation” majority of twenty-four. The same 
party has a majority in the Senate. A resolution en- 
dorsing the President’s Compensated Emancipation 
scheme, was adopted in the Senate by a unanimous vote. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 212. 

The Markets §c.—The followiag were the quotations 
ou the 29th ult. Mew York.—Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.22 a $1.31; Amber Iowa, $1.36 a $1.38 ; winter red, 
$1.40 a $1.44; Amber Michigan, $1.45 a $1.47; barley, 
$1,35; mixed western corn, 79 cis. a 80 cts.; middling 
upland cotton, 66 cts. a 67 cts. DPhiladelphia.—Prime 
red wheat, $1.47 a $1.48; white, $1.75; rye, 94 cts. a 
98 cts.; old corn, 85 cts. a 86 cts. ; new, 70 cts. a 75 cts. ; 
Oats, 41 cts. a 43 cts.; clover seed, $6.00 a $6.25. At 
the Avenue Cattle Market, to-day, 1650 beeves were 
offered for sale, an increase of about 500 compared with 
last week. The number of cattle which have arrived at 
this market during the year was 87,522, against 77,160 
in the year before. The following table shows the 
monthly receipts of beeves, cows, hogs and sheep :— 


The stock market continues firm, United States 6’g 
1881, 102.103. The money market fully supplied at 
six percent. Gold, 324 and silver 24 per cent. premium, 
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Received from Mary T. Sharpless, N. J., $4, to No. 22, 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 

delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
































NOTICE. 


A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school. Not 
particular as to location. For information inquire at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 


——_~o——_— 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth St., on 
Fourth day, the 26th of Eleventh month, Hisperp Yar- 
NALL to Mary AsuperipGe, daughter of William Rhoads, 
of Ashley, Delaware Co., Pa. 





























Diep, on the 14th of Tenth month, 1862, at his resi- 
dence in Albany Co., N. Y., Joun P. Sugar, aged nearly 
eighty-five years, a member of Coeymans Monthly and 
Stanford Quarterly Meeting. This dear Friend for many 
years was very diligent in attending meetings of our So- 
ciety, of which he became a member at the advanced age 
of seventy-seven years. He continued to attend meeting 
until prevented by infirmity of body. He frequently hada 
few words to offer in meetings, to the satisfaction of his 
friends. 

, on the 21st of Eleventh month, 1862, at his resi- 
dence in the town of New Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y,, 
EKapert Stover, aged nearly sixty-six years, a mem- 
ber and elder of Coeymans Monthly and Stanford 
Quarterly Meeting. He bore a protracted illness with 
patience and resignation to the divine will. The last 
tew weeks of his lite he frequently expressed that he felt 
prepared and willing to go, and that there was nothing 
worth living for in this world. His suffering was great: 
about two days before his death, a Friend remarked to 
him that he appeared near his close; he said what a 
mercy it would be to be released, but that he had al- 
ways been willing to wait the Lord’s time. “ Blessed 
aud holy is he that hath a part in the first resurrection, 
on such the second death has no power.” 

, at Burlington, N. J., on Third day, the 23rd of 
Twelfth month, 1862, ExizasetH P., wite of William 
F. Newbold, in the fifty-fourth year of her age. For 
many years she endured much bodily suffering, which 
was borne with great patience and resignation, fre- 
quently expressing gratitude for her many blessings. 
Near the close of her life, she gave much religious coun- 
sel to those about her, and a few minutes before quietly 
breathing her last, repeated many times, “ The light of 
the Lord’s countenance.” ‘ All is well.” “ Happy.” 

, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the 7th of 
Eleventh month, in the eighty-seventh year of her age, 
JANE JOHNSON, relict of the late Benjamin Johnson, an 
elder of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the Western 
District. This dear Friend was permitted to close a long 
life of usefuluess in the possession of unclouded mental 
powers, and in full realization of the promise, ‘1 will 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on me, 




















































































































































































Beeves. Cows. Hogs. Sheep. because he trusteth in me.” 

January, 5,075 = 210 25,200 13,000 ,on the 6th of Fourth month, 1862, at the resi- 
February, 5,800°  . 35 17,300 17,800 | dence of her son-in-law, in Albany Co., N. Y., MARGARET 
March, 7,100 400 19,800 19,200 | Ricumonp, aged sixty-fouryears. Also, SrevENsON THORN, 
April, 5,850 — 12,400 20,000 at his residence, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1862, aged 
May, 5,200 355 14,400 17,800 | seventy-seveu years, both members of Coeymans Monthly 
June, ¥,625 — 14,250 28,200 | and Stanford Quarterly Meeting. These dear Friends 
July, oe = st 22,900 | gave evidence of a well grounded hope of a glorious im- 
August, 7,050 450 8,400 17,600 | mortality, and their friends have the consoling belief 
September, 10,500 = 325 17,700 23,000 | that their end was peace. 
October, 9,109 425 17,950 21,300 
November, 8,479 315 19,600 11,800 I ren 
December, 9,750 500 29,500 16,700 WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 

Total, 87,522 4,650 206,000 229,300 Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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